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| moon is up.” 


| she never sank once all the morn- 


| ing. 
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THE MYSTERY SHIP. 

Ir bobbed about in a pool in the 
rocks, secured by a string to an old 
iron ring that in its day has held many 
a craft and cargo safe. It was one of 
the kind sold in shops for threepence— 
a lump of wood shaped like a ship and 
painted here and there in red and blue. 
But the sail was gone and the mast 
was broken short. 

Two eyes, bright with excitement, 
peeped round a rock, showing that I 
was not alone. ‘This your ship?” I 
asked; whereupon the small boy stood 
up, though he came no nearer. 

“Tsay, you're not a Customs officer, 
are you?’’ heasked suspiciously. When 
I had assured him that I 
nothing so romantic, he came and 
stcod by me; but I noticed that 
he kept a sharp look-out towards 
the shore. “I slipped behind the 
rock because I thought you might 
be a Customs officer,” he explained. 


“Smuggling, eh ?” I said; and 
this sea-imp with curly hair and 


a faze as brown as his bare arms 
and legs looked full of the mi‘s- 
chief that makes a_ successful 
smuggler. Whatever his enter- 
prise, there was adventure in it, 
and more excitement than he 
could cont:ol, for he was quivering. 

“ Little beauty, isn’t she?” he 
said, pointing to the ship. ‘“ Safe 
as ahouse. D’ youremember how 
rough it was last Thursday ? Well, 


She’s sailing to-night,” he 
added in a whisper, with another 
glance landward, “before the) 


“But her sail has gon2 
mast ’s broken.” 
“No, that’s the funnel. 


I had to disguise her, so I made her | 


because a steamship will get there 
quicker. I suppose it wouldn't take 
more than a week to get to Portugal ? 
Or would you choose Brazil if you were 


me ?”’ 


“You're playing a dangerous game, 
mate,” I said, in a low voice. 
“ Fearfully dangerous!” he agreed, in 


| a whisper, which he made as hoarse as 


| boat pass this morning ? 


possible. ‘ Did you see that torpedo 


She nearly 


| had me; but before she could fire, I 


| shrimping-net and waved at her, like | 
the Scouts do, you know. Ihad ripping | 


fastened my shirt to the handle of my 


luck; I must have hit on the signal for 


|‘ All’s well,’ for she went on without 


taking any more notice. 
squeak, though. Do you happen to 


know if the ebb-tide begins hefore or 
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It was a near | 


after the moon 


terrier, do you ? 
such an awful row whenever anybody 
goes in or out of the house, and I’m 
afraid it will wake them all up when I 
creep downstairs. 

“Sh! There ’s a coast-guard; come 
on!” and he dragged me down behind 
arock. ‘“ He’s got his eye on us; what 
shall wedo? If you happen to be a 
strong swimmer, I could get on your 
back and we could perhaps escape round 
the point. No? Well, I must bluff him 
somehow. You stay here.” He went 
and picked up his ship, tucked it under 
his arm, and marched boldly up to the 
coast-guard and stood talking to him a 


was —_ 





THE EASTMOUTH OCTOPUS—I. 


‘‘Great excitement and nervousness have been caused | 

and |] er;among Eastmouth bathers by the news that a ferocious’ He never -has dined with Lord 
|octopus has been sighted quite near the shore. 

S] | bathing season threatens to be abruptly terminated.” — 
a : One | Fastmo 
was a Sailing-ship, but of course ——— 


uth Argus. 
moment. 


came over the rocks towards me. 


“Young gen’leman says you pertic’ly 
DD d d 


want to see me, Sir,” he said. 
To gain time, I offered him a cigar. 


From the cliff came frantic signals 


LONDON CHARIVARL 
rises ? I suppose you | oy 


dor’t know of a good drug for an Irish | 
Mrs. Wiggins’s makes | 


f 


Then he prozeeded up the 
into a steam-ship. It’s all the better, cliff path; the coast-guard, however, 
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LINES TO MR. SHOLES. 
(With apologies to Evwarp Lear). 
| [**C.K.S.” complains in The Sphere that the 
editor of Everybody's Magazine recently wrote a 
letter to him addressed to ‘‘C. K. Sholes.” He 
also mentions that in a paragraph which has 
| gone the round of a number of papers reference 
is made to his ‘‘ rubicund visage and Paderewski- 
like coiffure.”’] 
How pleasant to know Mister Sholes, 
Who writes such adorable stuff 
On bookmen and bibliopoles 





That we never can thank him enough! | 


His industry matches the mole’s ; 
His pen is unending in flux ; 
Smart people he never extols, 


Though he’s written a book about | 


ae Bucks. 


His eyes are as keen as a vole’s; 
His figure is perfectly Spherical ; 
His singing of gay barcarolles 
Makes a musical audience hys- 
terical. 


He never has been to the Poles ; 
In summer he drinks lemon- 
squash ; 
He frowns upon Anglican stoles ; 
The name of his dog is FitzPosh. 


On Sundays he commonly bowls 
In ataxito Ropertson NIcOoLL’s; 

His favourite oath is “By Goles!”’ 
He feeds all his goldfish on 

| pickles. 

‘A thousand-and-on2 pigeon-holes 
In his brain-pan are bursting 

with knowledge ; 

He knows the right sound of St. 

Aldate’s 

| And has learned to avoid “ Christ 

Church College.” 





The | KNOLLYS; 
He never 
— Monte, 
But he owns two or three parasols 
That belonged to the late CHARLOTTE 
BrontTé. 


goes gambling to 


By the shooting of grouse or of goals 
His life he has never imperilled ; 

| He never belonged to the “ Souls,” 
Butheknows Mr. Percy FirzGERALp. 


urging me to secrecy, so I proceeded to} 


ask a few questions about the currents 


and the coast lights. 


He uiters uncountable “ Skoals ” 
O’er the ruddy Omarian tipple, 


I have not seen the young filibuster) And his capers and high caracoles 


again; but as the papers have contained 
nothing exciting from Portugal, I ex- 
pect in a few days to learn of strange 


happenings in Brazil. 








° P —— 
‘Dredging operations have been temporarily 
suspended, as the Canton River has gone over to 


Hongkong for repairs.” 
South China Morning Post. 


Make Morpkin appear like a cripple. 


He breakfasts on coffee and rolls; 

He lunches off oysters and porter ; 
| His curls have the blackness of coals— 
| They're like PapEREWSKI’s, but 
shorter. 


| So whenever in Fleet Street he strolls, 
| Policemen look hurriedly up 


Hong Kong is always glad to give it a; And cry, “ That ’s the great Mr. Sholes 


bed for the night. 


Who writes such delectable gup.” 
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‘ i _., [of it. Great snakes, here they come! 
MEDITATIONS IN A BUTT. Skv 's black with ’ 


[* Denotes the shots cf the speaker; + These . * 
of the other guns down the line. ] llook at the birds, load! 
We tt, here we are at last, thank’. . . I wonder what the devil ’s wrong 


Heaven ... Number Four from the with me? 


right facing the beaters, leaving the game, but I never 


~ butt empty? Yes, I’m all right. bad as this. 
Captain Bowker on the left, I see. Jjmy hands 


wonder-if-he 's any good at this game? | They de come * 


And Billy on the right. Billy's pretty |a deuce of 


sure to bag my birds if he can .. ./behind ‘em. 
What-a filthy puddle! Wish to good-|! mopping them up. 
ness this feller would keep the ‘butts! Old Blackcock coming ‘down the line 
Rutheriord’ s missed him. 


drained. (He deposits a large turf off Ss ee 
his “ fortification” on the floor of the|...t+t... 


butt.) That’s better. I’m chilled too. | Now, I'll wipe his eye. | 
That’s the worst of these rough walks, ; Remember he’s going a than ‘he| 
one gets so hot and then so cold. ... I! looks. Remember he’s going . 

don’t feel at all likeitto-day. Truth . pani 


is, one ought to get to bed earlier 
if one wants to be on the spot 
at this game. I--believe this is 
going to be one of the rotten days. 
I know em. -Gvouse-shooting ’s a 
slavery when you strike one of 
them. Sort of day when there ave 
no birds . . . and what birds there 
are go back over the beuter'’s 
heads . . . and when they do 
come forward they won't cross 


the buits ... and when they do 
cross the butts, they cross every 
butt but yours . . . and when they 


do come over you they are nearly 
out of sight. . . and when they ave 
‘within shot, you can’t hit’em .. 
and when you do hit ‘em you don’t 
kill ‘em . . . and when you do kill 
‘em you can’t pick’emup . . . and 
when you do find ‘em they ‘re grey 
hens! ...Oh, I know it. I wonder | 
if this is going tobe... ee 
What was that? ... of] 
Never saw the brute till it was! 
right on me. There’s something 


down! 


By Jove, there’s a pretty pack on! 





I was bad at the! 
dreamed I was as 
= s this rotten light, and 








THE EASTMOUTH OCTOPUS—IL. 
Sir Thomas Bushey, 
j havee he has caused. 


away! I knew those flankers were far; time. . . oh, aad 
too far out. Who’s that whistling ?\ him! Bowker has him 


Oh, all right. Now we have it ...! Yes, he’s down.. 
Straight for me... Steady... Nearly up to my knees in cartridges | 

. Oh——! Never touched ‘em. I) and devil a bird down ' 
must get on to them sooner. I always} Hullo! There are the beaters! 
let ‘em get too near. Always did.|a = of a a mile off and I ‘ve nothir 8 | where the dog is now. What? It's 


the move. They are going off on/ about, I “must say 
the left. No, they are heading for By Jove, there’ s a high lot. 
| Bowker... + ¢... Bowker ’s downed for Billy, I expect 
a brace. Good man. Here he is again. Thought so. 
Single bird this time. Just skimming, Right at my head. 
| the heather ... Steady ... Aim at Now then, steady ! . 
his feet. Don’t forget to aim at his; sure that second bird was struck. 
cee ‘ Seems I can’t get on follows it with his eyes.) 
to ‘em either coming or going. Must) towered ... 
have an eye like a poached egg . . .'the stream. 

ttttt... Hullo, they’re busy down | something . 

the line... ...» Too far out... going to get on to them. 
far too far out... t tT tT tT tT T.. .| my bad patch. 
Lilly seems to be making rather a hat/line. Steady 


hen! 


Here's another pack. | 
(He sets his teeth. )| 





Hullo! coming up the 





\way. That's a brace. Here we are 
Wace FT Eee Mia Se 
work. Deuce of a | long shot that! 


| +|There might be a few birds still on the 


moss...{7 fT... Yes. Steady 
ome Right and left. By 
'Jove! I knew I could hit ‘em. . 
What went wrong that 
.|time? Behind’em,I suppose. There's 
another big pack. Great snakcs! 
, Millions of ’em. Not coming for me 
‘this time . Ty ETF f i 
Swinging down the line... T 7 
6 Billy ’ s tearing them down now 
<eoe a bs Hullo! skimming bird 
| behind ~..*.... Never could hit 
|that sort. Simply don’t know how it's 
done. Duck, isn’t it? Yes, coming my 


'way—deuce of a height. (Feverishly.) 


Remember, he’ s got a long neck. 
mew!... me Plugged him, 
by Jove! Now we're talking ! 
...T TT. . . Well, here are the 
beaters. (He stretches himself, 
drops his cartridge bag, «nd 1s 
about to get out of his butt.) By 
Jove, look at that! Rum place 
for him to sit. Here he comes. 
Be careful not to plug a beater. 
Now he's well over their heads. 
Steady! The eyes of Europe are 
upon you this time. Well in 
emt ...%... Down, Gel 
Ripping. One of my best, that. 
(Pause.) ... Hullo! Bowker 
jfired at it too, did he? That's 
‘rather sickening. I suppose now 
that Bowker will claim that bird, 
and I’m jolly sure I had him 
through the neck. Wish to good- 
ness he would leave my birds alone. 
I know I was dead on him. . 

Bia begins to gather up his birds.) 


rth .. I say, Bowker! (shouting) 


‘| Did you pick that last grouse of 


—————————. yours? ... Qh, no, I’m sure it 
moving on the sky-line there. Gone’... Now, well in front of him this;was yours. I never 


Never even shook | 





Well, if you 
are quite certain. Allright. We'll let 
it go at that. (To himself) Never saw 


ae | + - . | Bow ker so keen to give up a bird before. 


He ’s not so obstinate as I thought he 


es «| was «+ (To the keeper) You ‘ll find 


another grouse of mine there, just 


Sja——? (To “himself, with a sudden, 
ihorrid, inward sinking) It's @ grey 








“Wrp., Plans, Spec., Price S. or D. F. 
Cott., suit left-hd. cor., 5 rs.” 
Advt. in ** Sydney Morning Herald.” 
We have often felt a vague yearning 
for something, and it must be this. 





‘The Lowestoft herring-boat Doris landed 
at Grimsby yesterday about. 1,600 fish, the result 
of the night’ s tishing. The herrings were sold 
during the day and realised £212 "—Daily Mail. 


' Your breakfast will cost you more. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF WARWICKSHIRE. 
Mr. F. R. Foster (Captain of the Warwickshire XI., who have just won the Cricket Championship). 
“TELL KENT FROM ME SHE HATH LOST.”—IJI. Henry VL, iv. 10. 
WitniamM SHaxspeare. “ WARWICK, THOU ART WORTHY!”—J/I. Henry VI, iv. 6. 
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A NEW GARDEN GAME—‘“SLICING THE WASP.” 


SUITABLE FOR BOTH SEXES, YOUNG AND OLD. FASCINATING, AMUSING, SKILFUL, EXCITING, AND WITH THAT ELEMENT OF DANGER 


SO ATTRACTIVE TO THE Briton. 


THE HAPPY DISPATCH. 





I shall be down in two, and James is lying 
(I’m sorry, James, of course,—I truly am) 


Come, Oread Nymphs! and come, thou guileless yokel ! Deep in the dreadful trough where balls undying 


But not with tears nor melancholy wreath, 
Cypress and yew, and whatso’er the local 

Hillsides afford, and vales that are beneath, 
Of flowers funereal, nor garland’s buckle 

Of baleful nightshade nor the poppy’s head, 
But clover and wild thyme and honeysuckle, 
And divots of mown turf collect, and chuckle 

About my drive laid dead ! 


Ah, what a shot,—two hundred yards and over! 

By fervent hope and fitful fancy aimed, 

Sheer from the mark she soared, impetuous rover, 

And spurned the bunker and went on untamed, 
(And such a bunker, faced with filthy sleepers !) 

And bounded o’er the grass like wind-blown spume, 
And found soft rest at last and closed her peepers,— 
Come, sportive caddies, come, ye stern green-keepers, 

Come and behold the tomb! 


I shall be down in twain, and four is bogey, 

And when I muse how many a woeful time 
I have been foiled by that infernal fogey, 

That military card, and forced to climb 
Wearily up to yonder green oasis 

Out of the Libyan sands, perspiring hard, 
Like some poor camel,—Join your hands, ye Graces! 
This round at least a peerless hole embraces, 

Make merry with the bard. 





Suffer the tortures of the niblick’s slam : 
But mine, she rests beside the flag-crowned portal, | 
The goal of all desires, the easeful end, 
(She who so many times has seemed immortal),— 
Forgive me, James, if I exude a chortle: 
Better pick up, my friend. 


Just one wild wallop in the old Sahara, 
And then come on with me and hark how sweet 
She lies in death, how tranquil, mia cara, 
The grave she sought for at her silvery feet. 
Strew on her roses, roses; spare to utter 
One word of sorrow for the wild thing free, 
But just a reverent motion with the putter 
And down she goes, like Bass or melted butter, 
Making “one up” for me. Evor. 











‘‘Without going into technical details, it may be mentioned that | 
for the purpose of actuating the device the clutch shaft itself is cut 
in two, the part that carries the clutch being keyed to a boss that 
has dogs which engage with a companion series on a ring. When 
the spring is wound up it is retained in that condition by a pawl and 
ratchet. To start the motor a pedal slides the ratchet ring until it 
engages with the pawl and also causes the dogs to disengage, when 
the spring is free to unwind and rotate the clutch shaft through the 





medium of the ratchet and the pawl.” — Observer. 
This, however, is by the way. But you see what we | 
mean. 
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THE DRAGON OF WINTER HILL. 
Parr I. 
Tus is the tale the old men tell, the tale that was told 


to me, 
Of the blue-green dragon, 
The dreadful dragon, 
The dragon who flew so free, 
The last of his horrible scaly race 
Who settled and made his nesting place 
Some hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
One day, as the light was falling low 
And the turbulent wind was still, 
In a stony hollow, 
Where none dared follow, 
Beyond the ridge on the gorse-clad summit, the summit of 
Winter Hill! 


The news went round in the camp that night; it was 
Dickon who brought it first 
How the wonderful dragon, 
The fiery dragon, 
On his terrified eyes had burst. 
“T was out,” he said, “for a fat young buck, 
But never a touch I had of luck ; 
And still I wandered and wandered on 
Till all the best of the day was gone; 
When, suddenly, lo, in a flash of flame 
Full over the ridge a green head came, 
A green head flapped with a snarling lip, 
And a long tongue set with an arrow’s tip. 
[ own I didn’t stand long at bay, 
But I cast my arrows and bow away, 
And I cast ray coat, and I changed my plan, 
And forgot the buck, and away I ran— 
And, oh, but my heart was chill: 
For still as I ran I heard the bellow 
Of the terrible slaughtering fierce-eyed fellow 
Who has made his lair on the gorse-clad summit, the summit 


of Winter Hill.” 


Then the women talked, as the women will, and the men- 
folk they talked too 

Of the raging dragon, 

The hungry dragon, 
The dragon of green and blue. 
And the Bards with their long beards flowing down, 
They sat apart and were seen to frown. 
But at last the Chief Bard up and spoke, 
‘ Now I swear by beech and I swear by oak, 
By the grass and the streams I swear,” said he, 
“ This dragon of Dickon’s puzzles me. 
For the record stands, as well ye know, 
How a hundred years and a year ago 
We dealt the dragons a smashing blow 
By issuing from our magic tree 
A carefully-framed complete decree, 
Which ordered dragons to cease to be. 
Still, since our Dickon is passing sure 
That he saw a regular Simon pure, 
Some dragon’s egg, as it seems, contrived 
To elude our curses, and so survived 
On an inaccessible rocky shelf, 
Where at last it managed to hatch itself. 
Whatever the cause, the result is plain: 
We’re in for a dragon-fuss again. 
We haven’t the time, and, what is worse, 
We haven't the means to frame a curse. 
So what is there left for us to say 





Save this, that our men at break of day 
Must gather and go to kill 
The monstrous savage 
Whose fire-blasts ravage 
The flocks and herds on the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill?” 





BY-LAWS FOR PARKS. 


[A few rules to supplement the usual seventy or eighty that menace 
harmless pedestrians at the park gates. ] 
1. No person or persons shall take a photograph of the | 
park or bandstand, or any portion or portions thereof, all | 
| available sunshine being required for the flower-beds. | 
2. All children must be manacled, and have chain-balls | 
|affixed to their ankles. Those in arms, perambulators, | 
or mail-carts must be provided with gags or respirators; | 
this to prevent them crying out and startling the fish, or | 
stunting the growth of the hollyhocks and young trees. | 
. All loose change must be left at the entrance lodge | 

in charge of the park-keeper, as the jingling of it excites the | 





| 








| gardeners and takes their attention from their work. 
| 4. No man shall take in more than fourteen, no woman | 

more than sixteen, and no child more than eighteen full | 
| breaths during one minute, as the atmosphere of this park | 
_is the property of the Town and Corporation and must not | 
| be wantonly depleted. 

5. No person or persons, male or female, infant or adult, 
shall be permitted within the boundaries of the park wear- 

| ing colours that do not harmonise with the seasons’ bloom. 
| A list of sympathetic shades may be inspected at the park 
| lodge. 

6. No visitor shall continue to smell at a flower or to 
gaze at a swan for more than two consecutive minutes; or 
|subject exotic and delicate plants to a draught by walking 

quickly past them. 

7. On breezy days all male headgear must be attached 
| to wearer by a strong cord, a straw or silk hat being liable 
‘to plough up the gravel paths, and the chase of it to dis- 
turb the decorous atmosphere of the park. 

8. No one other than an officer of the Corporation, or 
specially authorised person, shall at any time inspect the 
‘carpet bedding without first wiping his boots. 

9. No dogs shall be admitted tothe park unless conveyed 
in their kennels, the doors of which must be opened only 
sufficiently for ventilation and not for egress. 

10. On Empire Day children are allowed to sail small 

|boats on the lake. Boats made of newspaper must first 
undergo inspection by the park-keeper, who is authorised 
to reject all craft not manufactured from the more reput- 
‘able of the dailies or weeklies. 

11. It is not permitted that parents shall bring more 
than three of their family into the park at any one time, 
several faces of one or a similar cast destroying the 
charm of variety in the crowd. 

12. Any person caught in the act of sneezing will im- 
mediately be evicted from the park, as these convulsions 
seriously disturb the air waves. Where a person is 
observed to be struggling in the incipient stages of a 
sneeze, and the distance between the prospective sneezer 
and the exit gate justifies such a procedure, the officials 
have authority to rush the said prospective sneezer off the 
premises before the explosion. 

Penalties for infringement of any of the above by-laws :— 

For the first offence, the offender shall be required to 

commit to memory the whole of the thousand and one 
(or more, as the case may be) rules exhibited on this 
board. 








For the second offence: Death. By ORpDeEr. 
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Trist Boatman (surveying the solitary result of 
THE POUND.” 

Angler. ‘HARDLY THAT, I SHOULD SAY.” 

Boatman. ‘‘ WELL, MAYBE THE OTHER TWO’D BE A BIT BIGGER.” 











the day). ‘“‘Iv’s A FOIN FISH FOR THE SIZE ’AV UT; THEM’LL RUN ABOUT THREE TO 
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GRAND ENGLISH OPEK.A. 
| PaTRIOTIC VENTURE. 
A stim, pale li tle man—in looks 
|euriously resembling Sir CHARLES 
| Dantinc—reticent, modest, but plumb 
on the spot all the time, such is Mr. 
Hector Anvilstone, the creator of 
the magnificent opera house which 
has sprung into existence, as at the 
; wand of an enchanter, on the north 
side of Kingswych. Already £590,000 
have been expended on the building, 
and £250,000 more will be required to 
raise the curtain on the opening night, 
| when Mr. Anvilstone begins his ¢ im- 
| paign with a thirty-week seazo: of 
Russian and Spanish opera. 

“Yes,” observed Mr. Anvilstone 
when we ran him to earth in the 
Reading-room of the British Muse.1m, 
“my ambition has always been to do 
something for dear old England. You 
see Lam not calling it ‘The Anvilstone 
Opera House’; I call it ‘The Grand 
National All-English Opera House,’ 
because everything about it is English. 
The architect is English; the bricks 
are English; the box-keeper speaks 
English quite fluently; and the prices 








are English. Nothing cheap and 
nasty. There is to be an English horn 
in the orchestra, and I am even going 
so far as to provide English transla- 
tions of the operas which arz to be 
performed in my first season. 

“ You may have noticed the theatre ? 
There are two curious things about the 
| facade: one is the paucity of doors ; the 
other the stone face in the centre. The 
|paucity of doors is a problem which 
;you must ask any English architect 
ito solve ; the stone face is my own. 
| Don’t shoot at it. I am doing my best. 

* As you know,” Mr. Anvilstone con- 
| tinued, “ I am opening with The Knout, 
by Sviatntchitzky, the costumes for 
which have all been made in London 
|by English tailors. Later on I may 
| have a WAGNER season, but if I do the 
water used in the Rhine-maiden scenes 
shall be genuine English Thames- 
water.” 

It only remains to be added that Mr. 
Anvilstone, who has never worn a fur- 
coat and is a life-long teetotaler, has 
chartered a special train on the Trans- 
Siberian railway to bring over a bevy 
of distinguished -Chinese musicians 
from Mukden for the opening night. 








‘‘The fire spread with startling rapidity ; it 
was one of the hottest fires that has been 
experienced of late, and it was got under control 
by a large force of the Fire Brigade, which 
quickly assembled, in less time than would have 
seemed credible for a fire of such large extent.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
It is surprising how apathetic they 
become when they know it’s a large fire; 
but for a little one they ’re at it directly. 
It hasn’t a chance. 





‘The burning question of the day in the 

minds of all thoughtful poultry-keepers, says 
C. N. Perkins in the ‘Poultry Review’ (U.S.A.), 
is how to provide shade for the fowls during the 
hot weather.”—Furm Life. 
There are various things to do. A 
parasol for every fowl is sometimes 
tried. Another way is to teach them 
“In the Shadows.” 





‘*Boy Recetvep in good Home to Educate 
with own son; age and terms moderate.”— 
** Members’ Circular,” Civil Service Supply 
Association, Limited, 


None of immoderate age need apply. 





“Tue Cuter SEcRETARY.—Mr. Birrell was 
in his office at the Castle to-day transacting 
official business.” —Dublin Evening Herald, 


Caught again. 


























THE SEASON’S SUMMARY. | 


THE County Championship being now | 
finished, we have leisure to consider the | 
results of the past season. True, the 
Cross Arrows have yet to begin their 
campaign, and the South of England 
(including Essex) is still waiting to 
meet XXIX of Carshalton and Dis- 
trict; but to the general public cricket 
may be said to be over. The rise of 
Warwickshire to the premier position 
has already been commented on in the 
columns of our contemporaries (we 
believe); and numerous writers have 
rightly pointed out that, if the method 
of scoring points in the championship 
had only been different (as, for 
instance, if the losses had been sub- 
tracted from the umpires, and the 
lunches ignored—or the drawn games 
divided among the wicket-keepers, and 
the heavy roller insured) in these cir- 
cumstances some other county might 
have obtained the laurels. It is un- 
doubtedly true also that the fact of 
Warwickshire not having arranged 
matches with Kent, Somerset, Corn- 
wall, Co. Cork and Herzegovina, has 
done much to rob the competition of 
its interest; while the fact that the 
wickets have suited the county’s bowl- 
ing, and that its batsmen have been in 


| 
| 


form, has certainly given an unfair 
advantage to the Midland shire. None 


the less, all good sportsmen—having 
called attention to these points and to 
any others which occurred to them 
will hasten to congratulate Mr. Fostrr’s 
team on its success. 
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for the second Time of Asking we} 
pinched the Mythical Ashes. 


But it is time we turned our attention 
to the doings of humbler individuals, 
whose season, no less than that of the 
great ones, is now coming to an end. 
England, it has often been said, is a 
nation of sportsmen. This does not 
simply mean that England can turn out 
eleven good cricketeis or fifteen good 
footballers, but that at heart every man 
of us has a passion for some kind of 
sport. Mr. Stanley Nibbs, of The 
Towers, Paddockhurst, is a fine example 
of this kind of Englishman. Mr. Nibbs’ 
score for the season is as follows :— 


Wasps killed . 2,136 
Injured . ‘ 497 
Left in marmalade 8,562 
Most in a day 140 
“Average... . . 53:4 
Times stung ... . 7 


* Irvespective of one day when Mr. NiBBs was 
confined to his bed. 
Mr. Nibbs uses an ordinary wooden 
wasp-killer with a cane-handle, and, 
except for an occasional course of mas- 
sage during the summer, undergoes no 
special training. 

Another gentleman who has had a 
very good season is Mr. John B. Bel- 


| lows, of Upper Croydon and Leadenhall 


Street. Mr. Bellows’ record at the 
moment of writing, for his season is 
not yet finished, shows the following 
remarkable figures :— 

Letters to the press denounc- 








The M.C.C. team, which is about to 
leave these shores in order to tour the 
country of our Australian kinsmen be- 
yond the seas, has now been definitely | 
made up; indeed, it has been published 
in more than one of our contemporaries. 
It is an excellent team, if a little on 
the slow side in batting. However, we | 
have much to learn from our Colonial 
cousins in more things than cricket, | 
and it is to be hoped that when Mr. | 
Doveras and Vine are in together the | 
rest of the eleven will seize the oppor- | 


| tunity to see something of the country. | 
. } 


Indeed, it is considered likely that, if| 
Vine and KiINNEIR go in first for| 
England, with Mr. Dovatas first | 
wicket, Mr. WARNER and Hoprss may 
even find it possible to pay a flying 
visit to the Motherland for the Christ- 
mas festivities. 

In any case we earnestly hope that 
the team will return victorious to this 
country (if possible, in 1912) and that, 
a few days after their landing at 
Tilbury, we may have the pleasure of 
reading Mr. Warner’s book (on which 


} 


| we trust he is already at work), How: 


Geeceececees 








ing the Radical-Socialist 
Government . « « « OO 
Letters in which the words 
“ perjured traitor’ occurred 586 
Letters in which the words 
“contemptible time-server”’ 
occurred. .-... . . 586 
Letters in which the words 
“toeing the line” occurred 586 
Letters published. . . . . 27 
Mostinaday. ..... & 
Percentage of ‘“ perjured 
traitors” to letters pub- 
lished. . . 94:6 


Mr. Bellows hopes to improve his 
record materially during the silly sea- 
son, but already he is considered to be, 
next to Mr. Leo Maxsg, the most 
thoughtful writer before the public. 


We have left consideration of the 
most important record of the season 
tillthe last. Need we say we refer to 
the weather? (No.) That the weather 


has contributed largely to all the 
calamities of the season — strikes, 


wasps, droughts, Warwickshire’s vic- 
tory and the extreme fruitiness of 
Parliamentary language, cannot now 


|an improvement in their art; 
| yet 
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be denied. On the other hand there | 
have been compensations. It is with | 
these compensations that our last Table | 
will deal :-— 
Interviews in the ha'penny | 
press with a well-known 
Harley Street physician 11,893 | 
Articles on ‘* How to Keep 
oe «seve o We 7 
Menus of a light little 

lunch for City men . 
Paragraphs on how the 
Stock Exchange is tak- ' 

ing the great heat . . 2,5(6 


10,989 


Photographs of people 
drinking . Pi es 981 | 


That this has been a record summer, 
and a summer for which we should all | 
be grateful, no one who reads these | 
statistics will deny. A. A. M. 





AT THE PLAY. 
THe Fouts. 

PERHAPS it is a mistake to see 
The Follies on a first night. Perhaps, 
anyhow, it is a mistake to write about 
them while their jokes are still fresh | 
in the memory. It may be that in a | 
year’s time | shall be saying, “‘ How 
splendid Kismet and the Coronation 
Scena were!’’ just as I say now, 
“How excellent in the old days | 
were A Voice Trial and Everybody's | 
Benefit !”’ 

It is true, of course, that The Follies | 
have lost in Miss GWeNNiE Mars their | 
brightest planet. Miss Fay Compton 
has made a _ promising beginning, 
but it will be some time before she 
can take Miss Mars’ place in our 
hearts. The rest of the company 
remains the same. Custom has 
not staled the variety of any of 
them; in most cases time has wrought 
and | 
and yet I find myself. still 
saying,‘ How glorious was Everybody's 
Benefit.” 

J seemed to get at the secret of | 
this during the performance of The 
Fourth Wall—a sort of potted Shavian 
play. It was very funny in places, 
without doubt; but it could have 
raised just as much laughter in the 
hands of any other company of 
actors that one liked to select. In 
as far as it was a success it was 
a suecess of costume and book, not, 
as in the old Folly shows, a success 
of personality. The Follies should 
never have burlesques written for 
them, they should .create their own; 
their jokes must not be ordered, they 
must emerge. ; 

But, of course, there is still plenty of 
fun going about at the Apollo. The 
National Songs, the Court Scene in 
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Kismet, Miss ALLANDALE’S song, “The | 
Mole and the Butterfly,” Mr. Morris 
Harvey’s Prehistoric Man, and the 
Grand Guignol Thrill, are as good as | 
anything that they have ever done. | 
And perhaps the best thing of all is| 
Ben’s little sketch of Lieutenant Clinton 
in the last named. Sometimes I think 
that Ben ought to be promoted to be a} 
real Folly. He is good enough, but 1} 
suppose his talent is too delicate. He| 
must be nursed carefully. | 
A final word to Mr. Lewis SypNey, | 
whose temporary absences from the 
stage are still the tragedies of the 
evening. Ifhe read Punch as diligently | 
as I go to The Follies, he would know | 
that one of his new stories appeared in | 
this paper not so long ago. If he} 
doesn’t mind, I don’t. ; 





| 
| 
| 
| 












































THE RED TIE. | | 
THE man with the long hair and the | 
| slouch hat glanced up from his Clarion 
| at the new-comer just entering the 
| third-class railway compartment. His 
eyes lit up as he noticed the vivid red 
tie worn by the latter. | 
‘Good morning, brother!”’ said the 
man with the long hair, cheerfully. 
The new-comer turned a dull, sus- | 
| picious eye upon him. “ You’ a 
| foreigner?” said he. 
| ‘No; I belong to the English fra- 
ternity. Things are looking bright for 
| the Cause, aren’t they?” 
“ For the what?” 
“For the Cause.” 
| “ What Cause?” | 
“The revolt.” | 
“ You mean time-and-a-half for Sun- | 
day work, I s’pose?”’ | 
“T mean the regeneration of the 
| world.” 
| “What generation ?” 
| The regeneration.” | 
I |} “Ah!” said the man with the red 
f | tie, blankly. 
“The railways will have to go first,” us 
| continued the man with the long hair; % 
it and for the first time the new-comer | Lady (to loafer who has asked for money). “*Yoo° un, ONLY DRINK IT, I SUPPOSE, INSTEAD OF 
| | showed interest in the conversation. =| rakixc rr HOME TO YOUR WIFE.” 
/ | “Goto where?” said he. “I ain’t| Loafer. “1 ais’r cor a wire, Livy. I’M EARNIN’ ME OWN LIVING.” 
; | heard.” 
| «To the State, of course.” | “A blooming Social’st! Lumme,| out sheep’s head as didn’t even know 
“ What for?” no!” that the red tie means the L. and S.W.! 
“ For the sake of the people.” “Then why on earth do you wear | Oh, go home and mind the baby !!” 
“TI don’t know what you ’re driving | our tie?”’ 
at!. If you mean tight-packing on| ‘“ What tie?” “These native newspapers, it said, adversely 
the evening suburbans, that can’t be “The red tie.” criticised Lieutenant Shirase and his party for 
helped—any railway man ’ll tell you} “* Your tie?’”’ not setting out on their journey sooner ‘than 
that.’ “ Yes, our-tie!” they did, and closed their criticism by stating 
“Are you trying to be funny?”| The new-comer looked at the am Sg & oe & ee — 
_ asked the Clarion-man warmly. | Clarion-man pityingly. “There’s a} he sun: the Wale then 4k the Coneseable 
| 4 “Don’t you try to make a fool of|lot of sheep’s heads knocking about) death ’—which means in plain English, commit 
| me, or you'll get a thick ear!” was this world,” said he, “and as a railway | ‘kari kari.’ °— Wanganui Herald. 
the reply. porter I meet most of ’em, but I’ve} What do they know of English who 
| “ Aren’t you a Socialist ?” | never yet met such a chronic, out-and- | have never been to Wanganui ? 





























A LIQUID ASSET. 


[A waterfall is being auctioned at Jondron, 
Savoy. ] 


Auctioneer (log.): Lot 315. Water- 
fall, complete with banks, bushes, 
rocks, chamois and wild fowl. In full 


working order. Now, gentlemen, what 
may I say forit? This is a real, live fall, 
with three gallons of water guaranteed 
per second, winter and summer. An 
ornament to any nobleman’s estate. 


and poetry! Ripples, eddies, spray, 
watersprites, echo, minnows, dreamy 
shallows, whispering zephyrs, aged 
fisherman, tradition, legend and curse 
attached. A slap-up affair. Now, 
what's the money ? 

Eh? Twenty-five? Twenty - five 
what—thousands? Pounds? Pounds, 
does the gentleman say? For a 
fall like that? This is a weterfall, 
Sir, not a duck-pond or a quicksand. 
Twenty-five pounds wouldn't pay the 


Sir! Look at the entrance fees alone, 
at threepence a-head and the tourist 
season only coming on. Why, the 
souvenirs and picture-postcards would 
fatch twenty-five pounds alone! 

Forty? Can't do it, Sir; we've never 
hawked waterfal!s here, and we never 





Charm, mystery, grandeur, romance 


water-rates on a f..ll like that! No,| 
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THE FALSE ALARM. 





shall! This is water — lime, phos- 
phates, hydrocarbons, salts, bromides 
and nitrates. Bottled and sold at six- 
pence a pint it will bring you in your 
capital in a month, or you give it back 
to us and we return you the money. 
See? Cures rheumatism, liver, ague, 
hay fever, infantile cholera, heartburn, 
swollen feet, obesity and the staggers. 
Children like it. Standard water, 
harmless, antiseptic, invigorating. 

Romance? The place is full of 
romance—can't help it. Ice-maiden 
close at hand, glaciers to all parts, 
goat-herds, peasants, horn - blowers. 
When the moon is on that waterfall it 
would make a locomotive engine feel 
romantic! Fifty? At fifty,—going! 

Look at what you can do with it! 
Work an electric light plant, drive a 
vecuum-cleaner or pianola, water the 
lawn. Bathing, paddling, 
washing. This fall will wash any- 
thing; you put the clothes in and 
the water does the rest. Sixty—the 
‘gentleman with the knickerbockers. 
Thank you, Sir! A¢ sixty! 

Now there’s no use messing about 
with a waterfall like this. Sixty I’m 
offered. Everything complete,—foliage, 
edelweiss, rushes, beetling crag, ice 
mountain, avalanches, foaming pre- 
cipice within one minute. Good as a 


boating, | 


family pedigree to anyone wanting to 
set up as a country gentleman. 

No advance on sixty? Well, I'll tell 
you what I'll do; I'll throw in the 
bottomless pool and the end of the 
glacier and sell them in one lot. Now, 
gentlemen, what may I say? Eh? A 
hundred? Thank you, Sir. A hundred 
—at a hundred—any advance on a hun- 
dred? Going—gone! The gentleman 
with the straw hat and the alpenstock. 

Next lotp—431—mountain pass and 
two snow huts. Now, what’s the 
| money ? 
| From the circular of SHan Poonam 
|CuHanp Nanoat Cuanp (if you know 
| whom we mean) :— 


| 
| 








‘*We prepare the above writteu cloth good 
jand give there different colourd as fallow ; 
Suok as, dark-greece, light greece fare-blue, 
light pink, darkbrawn, etc.” 

We must certainly have a pair of 
“suok as” knickerbockers for the 
moors. 





** John Galsworthy had written a half-dozen 
volumes of sketches, novels and plays before 
the Silver Fox came out.”— The Book Monthly. 
The Silver Fox, of course, made 
GALSWoRTHY’s reputation. Some, how- 
ever, prefer the same author’s Country 





Mouse. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


“NOBODY LOVES ME—AND THEY ALL WANT TO TRAMPLE ON ME!” 





GERMANY. 






















































| plates mysteriously, and 


| the counter, displaying 
| an empty ink-pot and a 


| tion made of some soft 


i stance in my hand. “It’s 


| on 
| lady friend,” she said. — 





— = 


| tell you.” 


| with some care,” I suggested. 


“ALL THE LATEST HAVES.” | 


to think a bit. 
Sucu was the legend on a card in|all of them. 
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“Of course,” she said, “ you have} 


Now here’s a splendid 


the window that not only caught but | joke for a billiard-table.” 


for a2 moment bewildered my eye, and | 
in I went to investigate. 
not interested in ‘ haves” ? 
I had never before seen 

used in print as a substantive, and in | 
the plural too. 


That unsuspecting | the cloth 


She showed me a cigarette half 


For who is| burned, with a little glowing light amid 
Moreover, | the ash. 
the word | condition. 


Also a cigar in the same 


“You just lay one of these on 
of the billiard-table,”’ she 


people could be had, I knew: the| continued, “and watch your host’s ex- 


irreverent had had me often. 


But | pression. 
that there were on sale a variety of | rows over it, I’m told. 


I’m told that 


But that’s the case with | 


There ’ve »een some terrible | 


“You, I suppose,” she said. 

«Ah, yes,” I replied. ‘ Before the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act! But 
now?” 

She refused to be frightened. 

“What’s that?” I asked, pointing to 
a red blob. 

“Oh, that’s awfully good,” she said. 
“That’s a spoonful of raspberry jam. 
You lay it on the table-cloth with a 
spoon beside it,. and hear what the 
people say.” 

“ But suppose there is no raspberry 


articles laboriously made for no other | friendships have been broken up. The jam—I mean, of course, other than 


purpose than to have 
with—that was a new| 
idea. For beyond a} 
contrivance which lifted 


a cotton-wool peach too 
like the real article, I 
had seen none. 
I asked to be shown 
the best things in haves. 
“This is the best,” said | 
the young lady behind | 


fat blue-black exuda- 


material at its side. She 
placed the horrid sub- 


very amusing,” she said. 
“ You wait till the room 
is empty and then you 
lay the blot on something | 
nice or 





valuable — the | 
table-cloth or a book or} 
a piece of embroidery— | 
overturn the ink-pot by} 
it, and there you are. 
When your wife comes 
in, for example, she has 





a fit. See? We sell! 
thousands of them.” 
‘But how if one is} 


MR. 


unmarried ?”’ I asked. | 
“Oh, then you try it! ,, : 
. - | Constable, 

your hostess or a] you might. say, 

“ But it’s no use if they know it?”’ 
I pursued. 

“No, of course not. You can’t be 
had twice, of course. Not with the same 
thing. But there are so many: you’re 
bound to get them with one of them. 
Here, for example ;” and she showed 
me a solid mess of jelly—yellow and 
white—on a card bearing the words, 





“Who dropped that egg?” 

“You lay this on the carpet,” she | 
said, “and it makes people jump, I can | 
“But you must choose your house} 
“Tn| 
many houses no one goes about carry- | 
ing raw eggs; or if they do, it is not | 
in the living rooms.” 





moon 


_ ee 
POLICE REGULATIONS 





cigarette’s a penny; the cigar two- 
pence. 

“Will they do for anything besides 
billiard-tables ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes, of course. On a piece of 
old lace, for example; or a costly 
shawl. Here’s a red-hot cinder for 
Turkey carpets or Persian rugs. It 


* 


PUNCH’S WARM FELICITATIONS TO THE FORCE. 
‘Well, we've got a bit of extra pay, mate, ‘over and above’ 
and not had to strike for — 


ought to be something valuable or the | 


owner isn’t sufficiently alarmed.” 

‘ But it wouldn’t do to alarm people 
too much,” I said. ‘ Suppose they were 
to be ill, would you or I be liable?” 

“They wouldn't,” she said. 

“But they might. A very mean 
man, for example, and a very costly 
Persian carpet. Who would be re- 


sponsible then—you or I?” 


this—on the table?” 
| “Then you wouldn’t 
— do it; you’d wait.” 
| “Carrying it in my 
| pocket all the time ?” 
| “Yes, of course. If 
you really intended to 
have anybody with it.” 
“Haven't you any 
apricot jam or green- 
gage? All the people I 
know eat those jams.” 
“No, only raspberry.” 
“Then it’s no use to 
me,” 1 said. “Is that 
‘all?’ 
‘No; here’s the latest. 





The cut finger.’ She 
‘showed me a_ white 


finger - stall through 
‘which blood appeared to 
be oozing. “That's very 
jpopular,” she added. 
“It makes people think 
you’ve cut yourself. 
‘Then, when they find 
‘they've been sorry all 
for nothing, you laugh. 
Which will you have?” 

« All,” I said, for I had 


a happy thought. My 
old friend Sir Henry 


was just leaving for a 

series of visits to persons 
of eminence unlikely to 
“|have come into touch 
_ with this peculiar form 
of wit. So I gave them to him. 

He came back with a reputation as 
aw humourist—a little cruel, perhaps, 
but unmistakable—such as nothing he 
had ever done or said could have won 
for him. 





Accident at Wellington Barracks. 

‘* Private Barker, the 6ft. llin. Grenadier 
guardsman, snapped while drilling with his 
regiment.” —Daily Sketch, 


These tall men are too brittle. 





From a Queen's Hall programme : 
‘*No. 3 isa hunting song. . 


. accompanied 
by a tonic and dominant bass.” 


Thirsty work, hunting. 
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A GLUT IN THE MARKET: 
| Being a Romance of the New Peerage 
that might have been. 


[A complete operetta in Two Parts, which, 
having been hawked about during the Peers age | 
menace among the Directors of our Musical | 
Comedy and rejected by them in the fear of 
giving offence to Peers and so producing unrest 
among their ladies of the Chorus, is now sold | 
o!T a3 waste g pods. ] 

Panz I; 

The Scene is laid in the boudoir of 
Phyllis, regardless of time and occasion. 
It is a sumptuous room with some tw enty | 
entrances to it, a remarkable number of | 
lights and only three walls. As, how- | 
ever, it is only owing to the absence of | 
the fourth wall that you are able to hear 
and see what is going on, this ts no | 
matter for complaint. At the rise of the | 
curtain the siage is found to be filled to| 
overflowing with young ladies in pink 
pyjamas, their raison d'étre being | 
rather to please the fancy than to 
assist the plot. They do their level| 
best to make themselves heard, in spite | 
of the determined opposition of the}| 
orchestra. 

Ovenina Cuorus. 
Our exuberance is such 

That nothing ever checks it: 

But when we think you ‘ve had as much 

As you can stand, we exit. 








[The stage is thereupon cleared for 
action, and Phyllis enters. 


Recirative—Phyllis. 

Love is, I think, a wonderful affair, 

And women are astonishing . . . But 
there! 

Although the audience does not seem 
to doubt it, 

I think I'd better tell them all about it. 

(To the Conductor of the Orchestra) 

I say, I think I'll tell them all about it. 
[At that the conductor, having re-| 
~ mained singularly apathetic during | 
the recital, becomes suddenly ani- 
mated, taps everything he can reach | 
with his baton, rests his left hand 
lovingly on the bald head of the 
first violinist beneath him, smiles 
‘inclusively and with a“ One—two| 
—three—Go” starts the music. 

Sona—Phyllis. 
That lips so red and cheeks so pink 

And such expressive eyes 

Should be admired is not, I think, | 

A matter for surprise. 

And when you sze my dainty nails, 

Then you will understand 

| Why no “observant gallant fails 

To ask me for my hand. 





And some have two or three, 
| Yet these be men who never had 


| 
Though every lass has got her lad, | 
| 
| 


The chance of seeing me. 


I merely sabe the poe ul fact 
(Conceit I do abhor) 

My applicants, to be exact, 
Amount to forty-four. 

And some are very poor but tall, 
And some are short but rich, 

I know I cannot have them all, 
But only one . . . and which ? 

The feelings I regard them with 
Are very much the same; 

My preference is William Smith ; 
But what a common name! 


Yes, that’s my only fault, and I 
Confess it with a sob: 

I crave for aristocracy, 
Being something of a snob; 

And though the forty-four display 
Inestimable worth, 

For me that cannot wipe away 
The fact of common birth. 
I've put them off and off, until 
They tell me I shall lose 
The lot of them, unless I will 


Make up my mind and choose. 
! 


In what a sorry cas2 I am! 
For now I must begin. 
(Voice without.) 
Some gentlemen to ses you, ma’am. 
Phyllis. 
Ah! Please to show them in. 
[Enter a crowd of forty-three gentle- 


men of various shapes, ages and | Vis. 





ae 


| Phyllis. pecnerian out the deet- ‘illo 
ad best-voiced of them). 


But on m3, for I do not follow, Sir, 
To what negotiations you refer, 

The Gentlemen addressed (Solo). 
Forgive us if we seem a little rude, 
And pardon if our overtures are crude. 

You know quite well what we are 
getting at; 
So why adopt this foolish attitude ? 


| For love of you we've plied our several 


} 
| 
| 
| 





lutes, 

Have donned our several patent-leather 
boots. 

As night by night 

several trousers, 

So day by day we've pressed our several 
suits. 

To what effect 


we press our 


? To not a one’s recital 


| Have you afforded Ccefinite requital ; 


And, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, 
| You ve clamoured rather loudly for a 
title. 


| What Phyllis wants, that, so I swore, 
shall be; 

Love knows of no impossibility. 
Permit me then to introduce myse!f 

As Thomas, Viscount Ninety Seven (C). 

Duet (Phyllis and Viscount 97 (C)). 

Phy. Then you are a Peer? 

That’s so. 


sizes, but all immacu'ately and | | Phy. It seoms very queer. 


identically clad. Fiom 


time to} 


Vis. } know. 


time they remove their hats and| Phy. You leap at a jerk 


replace them on their heads, change 
their sticks from one hand to the 
other, and generally gambol. The 
autience will be too much engrossed 
in observing the unanimity of their | Phy. 
they | 
trouble to wear hats and sticks at | 


movements to wonder why 


all in a laly’s boudoir. 
Phyllis. 
Good morning, Sirs; is not the w _ 
fine ? 


Or do you find the heat a little tryin’? 


The Gentlemen. (Full Chorus.) 
For two long years and more 
We rubbed along tozether, 
Nor counted it a b«1 
To talk about the weather. 
Let's change the subject ; your 
Yemarks are ‘..te and pretty. 
Oh, leave the temperature 
To Zaxbra or NEGRETTI! 


We find we do not like 
Tho vapid way you dally; 
We have combined to strike 
For no more shilly-shally. 
So ask your inner soul 
Which is your chosen lover, 
And then declare the poll 
And get the business over. 


To figure in Burke. 
Political work ? 
Vis. Quite so. 
Your name in Debrett.. . 
But, oh! 
Vis. You would not regret ? 
Phy. Ah, no! 
| Vis. Well, now I’m a Peer, 
You 'll marry me, dear ? 
And the rest of them here... 


Phy. May go! 


The Other Gentlemen (in chorus) 


It’s hard to believe, 
We know, 

That he should deceive 
You so, 

By omitting to cay 

¥n his underhand way 

"v hat all of us, eh ? 
Are do.. 

A Peer he may be 


Vis. Bravo! 
| Cho. Well, well, so are we. 
Phy. But no? 
Why, tell me, my dears 
({ doubt my own ears), 
Are all of you Peers ? 
Cho. That’s so! 


(Env or Part I.) 
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Title 1g. 


Motier. ‘Yes, I SHALL CERTAINLY PUT GLADYS INTO SOME PROFESSION SO THAT SHE CAN BE SOME USE IN THE WORLD.” 








Gladys. ‘Ou, Mummy! Neep I? Cay’r I BE Just AN ORDINARY WOMAN, LIKE you ?” 
| stinging apparatus they do not sting.| ‘ Women,” says The Graphic, “are 
CHARIVARIA. | An illite:ate native bee was heard ex-|showing vast improvement in the 
Ir is now fearel that, even if) pla‘ning to a friend the other day that! matter of not losing their heads.” 


Leoxarvo’s Monna Lisa should be re-| 


covered, she will, as the result of her 
recent troubles, have lost her famous 


smile. 


The trials of our naval air-ship have 


| been postponed once more, as important 
This is! 
| good news, for th longer her trials are | 


alterations are to be made. 
postponed the longer we shall have 


her with us, we suspect. 


The Kaiser insists that his Germans 
Shall have ‘a place in the sun.” Asa 
matter of fact many Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have consigned them at 
times to a yet hotter place. 


The American Consul at Swatow, 
South China, reports that native cloth 
made from bana: a fibre wears well, 
and is thin and cool. 
have the advantage of being an admir- 
able emergency ration. 


Among the latest additions to the} pathetic sequel to this assertion, and | 


It should also} 


“ Angelito” is foreign for ‘‘ Lunatic.” 
| A correspondent mentions in The 
Times that he recently saw a butterfly 
|in the Piccadilly Tube Station. It 
‘seems incredible that no one should 
| have shot it. 


| The celebration of the settlement of 
the recent Labour troubles, which was 
jheld at the Crystal Palace the other 
\day, went off admirably. It was not 
even marred by a strike of pageant 
| workers. 


Prisoners in the Montgomery City 
i gaol, The Express informs us, are now 


|permitted to go out and fish all day. 
This is surely carrying the adage, 
“Spare the rod, spoil the child,” 
rather far. , 


| A beauty expert recently declared 


| good-looking. Now, as a somewhat 


| This is all the more creditable because 
‘it must be most difficult sometimes to 
find them in those huge hats. 


“Tuirty YEARS FOR ONE Pray” 
is the title given by a contemporary to 
an announcement of a forthcoming 
drama by Mr. Hatt Caine. The 
sentence strikes us as excessive even 
for Mr. Hart CAINE. 








A witness called in a case at West 
| Ham described himself as a “ Spotter,” 
/and explained that the occupation was 

“the taking out of spots at a laundry.” 
What, then, we would ask, is the 
designation of the individual who puts 
the spots on at the laundry. 





“During the strike, a picket visited a 
station on a branch of the North Eastern 
| Railway to induce the employés to cease work. 
| The station-master’s wife, guessing the object 


that our women are becoming less! of the man’s visit, ran out with a bucket of 


| whitewash and chased him from the station.” 
Daily Paper. 


Zoological Gardens is a swarm of|by way of confirmation, comes the| We should have thought the pickets 
small black bees from Jamaica called | announcement that next season ladies | would have heartily welcomed white- 


Angelitos. 


Although provided with a| are to wear veils. 


| washing. 
















| line 
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PRO COMO. 


“You have made a muddle of it, 
Victoria. Give me the thing.” 

And placing Como and its Sur- 
roundings firmly before me, I read 
out slowly and distinctly the directions 
for reaching‘the grotto :—‘ ‘ Yon can 
to either by Brunate, by funicular, or 
the on mountain‘ footpaths, vhich takes 
about three hours on foot, or, by Villa 
Albese, or Erba, an hour and half on 
foot, or in a carriage (8 francs) one 
hour and a half for kilometers 12.’ ”’ 

“T told you so,” said Victoria. 

“Ah, but you didn’t read the next 
‘The best for a good walker is 
to go one way and return by the 
other.’ That simplifies matters. That 
is what we will do.” 

“What is there to see 
when we get there, any- 
how?” Victoria asked im- 
patiently. 

“¢The Grottas,’”’ I read, 
lingering luxuriously over 
the word, “ ‘ the grottas, 
gradually to an opening of 
8 by 6 metres continues 
for about 150 metres, then 
turns and deepens in the 
depth of the mountain. Its 
origin is yet unknown. At 
the entrance there is always 
a person selling drinks, eat- 
ables and torehes—— ’ And 
oh, I've missed a line! 
‘Before arriving half-way 
these is the inn of Parra- | 
vicino or Health.’ There, 
Victoria, is another Italian 


word for you: Parravicino| Cyaries 





columns of cipolline marble.’ Or, 
again, there is the Politeama, which 
‘is adapted to any sort of shows 
daily or nightly.’” 

Here Victoria, who is not interested 
in the lighter side of life, began to 
fidget, so I turned hastily to the church 
of San Fedele, which “ was rebuilt in 
1905 in its upper part, which menaced 
a fall,” and to the monastery of San 
Donato, “where the blessed Geremia 
Lambertenghi said to have reposed to 
do penitence.” 

Victoria was with me again, and 
[ proceeded to the monument of 
Alexander Volta—* The grateful mother 
country erected in 1838 on the square 
dedicated, now to the name of the 
great one, a marble statue, he is 
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which separates the Bisbino from the 
vast Alpine circus,’ there is Brunate, 
pathetically described as follows :— 
‘And thus the poor and half deserted 
village became a true town, where no 
Comodity is missed, where the air is 
healthy, where you may enjoy perfect 
quietress.’ And, of course, there is 
always the climate—‘ which satisfies 
every visitor and more so those who 
remain there for some length of time.’”’ 

“We know all about the climate,” 
said Victoria. ‘Just see if the ther- 
mometer ’s under 100° in the shade; if 
so, we'll go out and begin.” 








THE LESSON. 


“Goop morning,” said the Professor. 
“Tam very pleased to meet 
you. With reference to your 
letter I may say that I 
never agree to give a course 
of lessons till after I have 
tried a pupil's voice.”’ 

“My friends—’’I began 
reassuringly. 

“Unless a prospective 
pupil shows sufficient 
promise of doing me credit, 
[ cannot afford the time 

“My friends—’I re- 
peated firmly. 

“T always feel that it is 
kinder and more honour- 
able to tell him, at once, 
that he has not a note in 
his voice—if that is really 
the case.”’ 

* My friends—"’ I started 


again, 


laa » eran 2 a 
: HAD REMEMBERED TO BRING THE BOTTLE OF CLARET, THE The Professor interrupted 
=health. Jo sono in buono | viv, THE SALAD, THE BREAD, THE BUTTER, THE CORKSCREW AND EVEN’ me by striking a note on 
parravicino !’” |THE SALT, BUT HE HAD FORGOTTEN THE GLASSES, THEY WERE JUST the piano. 


“Isn't there 
else to see in this place ?’’ ——_——-_— 
asked Victoria. 

“ You mustn't call it a place, Victoria. 
Listen :—‘Como merits to be among 
the most attractive lake cities . 

It formed the theme of the greatest 


| artists and poets of all times; and 


there is no person of culture, which 
dloes not have a Strong wish to see it. 
A fine hain of hills extends to the 
west. Large como:lious, and elegant 
steamers plough at every moment the 
waves . . . Indeed this seducing 


| portion of the Classic grounds of Italy, 


invites the foreigner to .. .’” 

*“ T don’t want all that,” interrupted 
Victoria; “ I meanchurches and things.” 

[ turned over a page or two and 
continued—* ‘ ‘The Lyceum Palace. He 
who enters the town from Porta Torre 
—from the monumental 
tower, which rises since 1192 to laugh 
at the course of time 


tow = > * ,- a . . ‘E ° . Te sc ope Ss 
anything WONDEBING HOW THEY SHOULD MANAGE WHEN Doris saip, *‘ HERE’: 
AN IDEA; L 


ET’S DRINK IT OUT OF THIS.” 





|represented in the posture of a deep) 
thinker and appears to be listening to’ 
the first pulsations of the mysterious , 
electric courrent. The short but elo- 
quent epigraph reads thus: ‘To Volta| 
his country’ dictated by Caesar Cantu.” 

“ Anybody could dictate a thing like 
| that,’’ remarked Victoria. 

“ Well then,” I continued, “ there ’s 
the Cemetery—‘ near the next to be 
erec'ed tramway .. . properly facing 
the entrance the tomb of Volta, a 
temples of harmonious outlines, a fine 
| piece of art in itself. On the headfront 
of the entrance you read the bronze 
|inseription “To Alexander Volta the 
widow and children. stir 

“T don’t think I quite care for the 
Voltas,” said Victoria. ‘ What else is 


medieval} there ?”’ 


‘Besides Monte Bisbino— splendid 


-sees soon this! sunrises seen may be from here. . .| 
| fabric with a porch raised on by 


° * | 
and the large back-valley of Muggio 


“ Sing lah,” he said. 
“ What for?” I asked. 
The Professor struck the note again. 
The loud pedal was on. “Sing lah,” he 
repeated. 
* Look here,” I remarked hastily, “I 
don’t think you quite understand. I 


|don’t want to be taught how to sing. 


I sing a great deal. My friends all say 
that I have a wonderful voice and that 
it ought to be trained. It is just the 
little technical bits of polish and finish 
that I want to acquire. I can’t get up 
in a drawing-room and sing lah - lah - 


lah.” 
“You never know what you can co 


till you have tried,” he remarked 
mildly. ‘Now then, lah.” 


I am afraid [I sang up the scale with 
very bad grace. The whole proceeding 
was so absurd and undignified. 

* Did you notice anything wrong?” 
inquired the Professor. 

* What with?” 

“With the piano. It didn’t strike 
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CORONATION HOLIDAYS. 
Unele. ** NINE WEEKS? You'LL FORGET ALL YOU LEARNT TAST TEKM.” 
j Billy. “Ou, YY VOESN’T MATTER. WE START SOMETHING FRESH EVERY HALF.” 


| you as being keyed up a little bit too 
| high ?”’ 

| “JT didn’t remark anything wrong 
| with it,” I replied. 

| He stroked.some rippling arpeggios 
from the instrument while I opened | 
my music-case. ‘ No,” he said, 1} 
think perhaps you are right.” 

I shook half-a-dozen assorted songs 
out on to the piano. The Professor 
regarded the proceeding with  in- 
terested curiosity. There was some- 
thing in the sweet benevolence of his 
gaze which encouraged me to firmness. 
I selected a song and placed it, open, 
before him. ‘ That is one of my best,”’ 
I murmured with nonchalance. 

* You have good judgment of merit,” 
he replied, as he played the opening 
bars. 

“ My friends—” 

“Do you know the words?” 

“More or less.” 

“Good. Then please stand right 
over there. No, a little further. Go 


The haunting melody floated through 
the room and | burst into song. Gad! 
—what a song it is for a voice like 
mine ! 

**T shot an arrow into the air 
It fell to Earth I know not where.” 

The accompaniment stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Shall we leave it theve ? 
Professor. 

“* My friends—”’ I began indignantly. 

“]T know, I know. That comes in 
the second verse,” he remarked, smiling 
on me in a fatherly manner. 

For a moment | was speechless. In 
silent indignation I restored my half- 
dozen assorted songs to their restin 
place. Then I turned upon him. 

“Perhaps,” | remarked with scathing 
sarcasm, “ you will be so kind and 
honourable as to tell me that I have 
not a note in my voice.” 

“No,” he replied gently. ‘“ No, that 
would be an exaggeration. I have 
noticed, even in this short time, three 


”* said the 


OC. 
5 





on. 








Go on. It is always easier to sing | 
M4 5 ” - | od 
with your back to a wall. Now then.” |may possibly even be others. The! An oyster may be crossed in love. 


distinct notes in your voice. There 


|best thirg you can do is to go home 
|and practise those notes until you have 
got each of them in tune.” 

“In tune with what ?” I demanded. 

“ With the others,” he replied coax- 
ingly. ‘And when you can be cer- 
tain of singing them all in any one 
key come round and see me again. 
Goot morning, Not at all; please 
jdon't mention The pleasure was 
|mine. 


it. 





of 


**Mrs. Charles C— 
F—, with her daughter, 
Johannesburg, arrived from Durban by the 
| Briton, to stay two weeks at the Grand Hotel.” 
Cape Argus. 


sister-in-law 
Miss EF of 


Lady 





iThis is headed, with the customary 
lfreedom of the Press, “The Senekal 
| Fossils.” 





: : , ° 

| Miss Nernuson Terry, as interviewed 
in The Daily News :— 

| ‘White does not suggest sufficiently the 

j passion that is the very heart of this tragic 
love story. Even in the final scene my costume 
is not pure white, but oyster coloured.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Anthea’s Guest (MrtHuEN) was pretty, and her prettiness 
was such thas women distrusted it and men could not 
iesist it. She was a minx, and might have been more so 
but for her businesslike sense of the social value of a 
limit. Meanwhile she was very poor, and destined, it 
would seem, to carn her own living among the middle 
middle-class, rather than to revel, as she yearned to do, 
among the best people, luxuriously and “ regardless.” 
Anthea, on the other hand, was by no means unattractive, 
but of a virtve sourd and sturdy (a shade too sound and 
sturdy, perhaps) and of a character so scrupulous, that 
she could not appreciate till too late the lack of seruple 
in others, and even then could not stoop to competition 
with it. Born to the possession of all those things which 
the minx most coveted, she had her life amongst real 
county people, and kept house for a wealthy uncle, a kind 
and easily tractable ——____ - 
bachelor. Andtheminx, 
partly by accident but 
mostly by design, be- 
came the guest of An- 
thea. The situation is 
full, you may suppcse, | 
of possibilities, includ- | 
ing the intervention of | 
the neutral Mr. Popple- 
stone, a perfectly-drawn 
type of the less manly 
man. The wavering of 
the authoress between 
the desire for a happy 
cnding and the instinct 
for a locical conclus‘on 
may ke apparent; her 
estimate of the relative 
strength of the sexes 
may be arguable; and 
she may seem over- 
anxious to have you like 
and admire her favour- 
ites; but her insight is 
almost infallible and 
her descriptive touch masterly. Her name, and I need say 
no more, is Mrs. ALFreD SmIpGwIck. 


VI.—A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE 


If I were considering the question of a country residence, 
I do not think that I should consult Mr. ALGERNoN GIssiING, 
except perhaps as to neighbourhoods to be avoided. I 
never met any author so consistently unfortunate in his 
experiences of rural life. Take his latest book for example. 
One Ash (F. V. Wurre) was the name of a lone farm, the 
master of which marries twice, both times unhappily, ill- 
treats his animals, suspects his sezond wife of infidelity, 
and finally goes mad and hangs himself, leaving the farm 
and his infant son to perish together in flames in the last 
chapter. Well, though it is all told with a skill that 


increases with everything Mr. Gissina writes, | should | 


simply hate to think that this sort of thing was in any 
sense typical. Was it not the great Sherlock Holmes who 
declared that a smiling countryside sheltered worse horror 
thar any town? Mr. Gissina@ certainly seems of this 
opinisn; but I wish just for once he would turn his 
attention to its brighter aspect. In any case, however, 
there are passages in One Ash upon which, as literature, 
I offer him my respectful congratulations. The episode 
of Linda's care for the poor tormented old horse is one 
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,of them (only cruelty to animals is such a physically 
sickening thing that I wish, at any sacrifice, it could be 
‘excluded from the domain of art), and the growth of 
Kenche’s insanity another, unpleasant but movingly 
powerful. On the whole, the tale is one that will 
deservedly add to Mr. Gissina’s reputation; but which 
readers who are holiday-making in lonely farms would do 
well to postpone till their return to town. 


When you tackle (as you should) Mr. Huerrer’s ellipti- | 


eally titled Ladies Whose Bright Eyes (CoNSTABLE) and 
find William Sorrell, a particularly modein type of hustling 
publisher, taking such a tonk on the head in the Salisbury 
boat-train accident as lands him incontinently back in the 


\ 


fourteenth century, you'll as like as not say, ‘‘ This sors of | 
thing’s been done so oft-n before that there’s nothing left | 
in it’ —and you'll be much more than three parts wrong. | 


It is an exceedingly entertaining fantasy, not at all a bad 
'yarn, an admirable extension lecture “ without tears.” It 
. ——— does more than make 
easy capital out of 
incongruitics 





armour habi‘s 
situations. 
with an _ astonishing 


, we. lth of allusive detail 


a vanished atmosphere. 


| strip the whole gilt from 
| . . 

\the medieval g'nger- 
'bread, the author is 


say, the splendour of 
pageantry of the age 
of chivalry than the 


and goes on to attri- 
|bute a parallel squalor 
of motive to his Knights 
Greco MoRRe) 
course, pre-eminently, 
to his Churchmen and 
Churchwomen. Natu- 


OF HERALDS STALKING A PHE@NIX. 


absence of dustbins, | 


between | 
broadeloth and plate- | 
and | 
It restores | 


and faithful scholarship | 


Over-sedulous indeed to | 


less impressed with, | 


wen 


‘and Ladies and of | 


rally your FRoiIssarTs or even your SHAKSPEARES were | 
not far enough away from the event rightly to interpret | 


action and intention as can our acute modernists. But a! 
charming and much less cynical envoi, dexterously 


managed, wins forgiveness. Of course you ‘ll suspect some- 
thing of the kind, but not quite this. And verily the Lady 
Dionissia de Morant of Ecclesford is an attractively 
/eccentric heroine, whether tilting with her truculent rival 
| Blanche d’Enguerrand de Couwcy or making the pace in 
courtship in her own unembarrassed and engaging manner. 








‘Vine is the type of batsman who, although he may often weary 
| Spectators in England, is very successful in Australia, both as a 
leg-break bowler and an outfield.”— 7'inres. 
Let us hope that in Australia Vine may develop into the 
‘type of leg-break bowler and outfield who makes runs. 





** Safety razor, one blade ; only used one month, death.” 
| Adet. in ** The Lady.” 


| We prefer the ordinary kird. 


| 





Boys Playing at Strikers. 
| ‘*The boys, who expressed their sorrow and promised to do nothing of 
| the kind again, were bound over.” —Daily Paper. 
| They should have been bent over. 
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